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anufacture our deer skins, which we neglect. 
0. Flax. Of this raw material we do and can 
port much. Lt ought to be free, because it 
ould promote the manufacture of tent cloth, 
ul cloth, twine, haversack and knapsack cloth, 
id such strong, useful and necessary manufac- 
ires. The difficulty of importing all the broad 
st of goods, attempted to be classed as contra- 
bend of war, except in peace, is well known. 

considerable duty on fiaxen goods would en- 
urage both their manufacture and that of cot- 
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B the culture and household and other manu- | 
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our utmost prosperity. 

6. Wool. Of this raw material we are nearly 
destitute of the coarse and cheap kind, as are 
all the nations of Europe, except England. 
Goods made of this kind, we cannot duty but 
for the most moderate purposes of revenue, or 
prohibit, but with effects the most injurious and 
distressing. The finer wools we do not yet pos- 
sess in sufficient quantity for one-fourth of our 
annual use. Nor do we possess the middling 
wools (our own country quality) in half the ne- 
cessary quantity, But we have an endless ca- 


capacity for raising sheep, and therefore fo: 
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the encouragement of that easy and converient 
branch of agriculture, goods of these two last 
qualities and descriptions (always excepting 
the goods of the Lincoln and Leicester wools, ) 
might be safely made a source of liberal reve- 
nue. It is always to be remembered, that me- 
chanical, scientific, female and puerile means 
are much used in the woollen branch, so as to 
save the employment of men, wanted for pro- 
per labour in the fields of agriculture. 

7. Finally : Cotton may be considered, in the 
peculiar light, of being a production of the 
United States likely to become redundant; and 
theretore appearing to require some support to 
its price, besides its value and sale in our accus- 
tomed foreign markets. It is Known to be ca- 
pable of being cleaned, prepared, carded, spun, 
twisted, wove, printed, stained or coloured, 
bieached, dressed and callendered, by twelve 
laboursaving machines, and technical and scien- 
tific processes and operations, more nice, per- 
fect, effectual, rapid and profitable, than the 
great and wonderful modern manufacturers pos- 
sess in all the other branches of manufactures 
considered together, and beyond the power of 
the inhabitants of the world to wear and em- 
ploy. Of this raw material the United States 
possess an unlimited productive power, having 
already above athird of the exported cotton of 
the world, in its present increased state, raised 
out of 1 acre in the 100 of ourcleared soil. The 
slowly increasing wool sacks of Europe cannot 
be deemed more important to any of those in- 
dustrious countries than the illimitable cotton 
bales of the United States are to us. Since 
Great Britain uses mechanical and scientific and 
technical means of manufacturing to such a de- 
gree as to deprive her male, female and puerile 
manufacturers of their bread and subsistence, 
it is and must be our manifest interest, wanting 
hands as we do, to employ those machines, and 
other powerful instruments and means, to ma- 
nufacture by steam mills, by fire, by water, 
and by scientific processes. No country has so 
great a fitness for such means of manufacturing. 
Our population is but one part in eight hundred 
of the population of the world: that of the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland is 
not two eight hundredth parts. Yet that coun- 
try so manufactures for the world as to make 
their artists idle and poor, through the means 
of these artificial substitutes for human hands. 
That this state of things would arrive in Eng- 
land, was foreseen and foretold here in A. D. 
1787. 

There cannot be a doubt, that we have avail- 
ed ourselves, and shall continue to avail our- 
selves of the opportunity, which is afforded to 
us by those circumstances. As cotton falls here 
and in India, our cotton will stand in absolute 
need of the support of machine manufactures, 
and will certainly receive it. A primary object, 
therefore, in our business, is to consider and de- 
termine the degree of legislative support to 
which the cotton manufactures may be entitled. 
This raw material stands on grounds entirely 
different from any other. It is liable to the 
most serious rivalship from foreign soils, cli- 
mate and industry: and we possess the most 
extensive capacity rapidly to increase it, of all 
the-raw materials we raise. The whole case of 
the production, commerce and manufacture of 











CONSIDERATIONS ON NATIONAL INDUSTRY. 


cotton, is before the legislature, and is repect- | 
fully conceived to be worthy of the considera. 
tion of the landed and commercial, as well as 9 
the manufacturing members. 

In forming a sound judgment, concerning the 
true and unexaggerated utility of manufactures 
to the prosperity of our country, it has been 
considered as necessary to make the preceding 
statement of the degree and proportion, in 
which we have furnished the requisite raw ma- | 


terials. It is not to be forgotten, that iron ore, , 
pig iron, bar iron, silk, wool, flax, hemp and ' 
cotton, that is to say, all the principal rival 9B 
foreign raw materials, pay considerable duties of 


importation, as do lead, tallow, wax and others jy 
of a secondary importance. Yet of none of @y. 
those principal raw materials, except cotton, 1 
with all the duties and charges of importation, 


can we procure enough to supply the actual 5! 
demand. From this very important fact it plain- m 
ly follows, that the exporters do not support the jr 
landed interest by the purchase of any of them, 7p 
nor of hides and skins; but the manufacturers s 
alone buy and manufacture the whole of them, @y 
and really want more every year. Manufactures ie? 
then have been no evil to the country, and pro- Ri L 
mise to support its crops ina steady manner and HW 
in avery considerable degree. It must in candour prc 


be remarked alsy, that such an active and ex-(@,-, 
tensive consumption of raw materials, by the} 
manufacturers of the United States, proves that 
the manufactories do exist and have not been} 
subverted. They have prevented the exporta. 
tion of any of the above principal raw materials, 
in the year ending in September, 1819, as ap- 
pears by the treasury return. It is true, that in 
America, as in the greatest manufacturing 
countries, there has been much bad business in 
manufactures, commerce and navigation. Men 
will be unskilful, - imprudent, deceived, de. 
frauded ana unsuccessful in all occupations and 
in all countries, by land and at sea. The ship 
owners are certainly now the most suffering 
class of men of business, in the United States.) 














Nor are the prospects of the manufacturenpgg We 
more unfavourable. eior 
It is certain, that we havea great and invaluagg@ ‘[ 
ble country, very considerable capital, and orn 
very increased population, and a governmeng@gr ). 
cheap, compared with other nations; a respectagm 
ble state of scholastic knowledge, and the various © 
professions, arts, trades and occupations neces#qggelOs' 


sary to a good economy of human life, are underqpoin 
stood and practised. We draw, with ease, upe! e | 
the stocks of knowledge of other countries, hav@iyic. 


ing an identity of language with a well instruct® Si 
ed and busy nation of Europe, and a very cong, 

siderable knowledge of the languages of othemgm’¢ @ 
distinguished nations. With the faithful congg™nd 


sideration of the true interests of the union an om 


the states, which are constantly applied to themiot o 
by all the governments, legislative and execug@™, 4 

: ; 0 
tive, and corresponding attention to our publigg® 
and private interests, on the part of the people oo | 
we have reason to trust, under Heaven, in. tha © ar 
removal of momentary difficulties, and in (Ven 
high and steady future and general prosperitiieain 


A FRIEND OF THE NaTiIonaL INDUSTE ‘he 


Erratum —In the last paper, No. II. read, / ack 
millions of Zivres, instead of 75 millions of do//aqmm® Cit 
—page 21, line 13. ot si 
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FREE REMARKS, &c. BY A PHILADELPHIAN. 


For the National Recorder. 


¥ree Remarks on the Spirit of the Federal Con- 
stitution, the Practice of the Federal Govern- 
ment, and the Obligations of the Union 
respecting the Exclusion of Slavery from the 
Territories and New States. By a Philadel- 
phian. | 

Most men are governed by the opinions 

f others, and upon the prevailing spirit of 
he society in which they live, depends the 
orm of their own prejudices. The habit 
f slavery in the south will long make it 
mpossible to cause such a conviction of 
ts criminality and impolicy, as will weigh 
lown the arguments addressed to the im- 
nediate interests of that part of the coun- 
ry. We perceive this very clearly, and 
pre astonished when we find that our un- 
answerable arguments fall upon our visit- 
prs from the slave states, without making 


@ny impression. We cannot always resist 


» belief, that they are of the same opinions 
vitli ourselves, and that they prefer their 
rofit to all other considerations. But are 
ve quite sure, that we do not owe all that 
akes a difference between us, to the wis- 
tom of our forefathers? Have we formed 
bur Opinions from inquiry and meditation, 
br do we differ from the planters only by 
being rooted to a more amiable prejudice ? 

o we advocate the proposed restriction on 
he Missouri state from a conviction of its 
awfulness and propriety, derived from ex- 
mination and refiection—or have we been 
oused by the clanking of fetters, and hur- 
ied into action by blind humanity ? These 
re questions which it becomes us all to an- 
wer, if we expect to influence the opi- 
ions of others. 

The evils produced by slavery do not 
orm the point in question—and it is now 
f little use to talk of the wickedness of 
he institution, or of the inhumanity of 
hose who derive wealth from it. The great 
oint is—-whether it be lawful to impose 
he condition upon the applicant for ad- 
ission into the union :—whether our con- 
titution, formed by a compromise with 
ie advocates of slavery, be sufficiently free 
nd just to permit us to loose the bonds 
om the miserable Africans. We must 
ot expect—we must not even endeavour 
b do all that an abstract sense of justice 
ould require. We must remember, that 
e are bound by the constitution—and that 
ven in Pennsylvania we are forced to rivet 
~ain the fetters which have been broken. 
he fugitive from slavery must be sent 
ack to whence he fled. For him there is 
0 city of refuge—the Spirit of liberty does 
otsave him. If we call upon our oppo- 
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nents in this question to respect the great 
foundation of our government, we must be 
careful not to undermine it ourselves. 

The writer will confess, that when the 
question was first started, he thought the 
arm of the constitution was outspread 
to protect the sanctity of the states—and 
while he lamented the crime and weakness 
and misery that he saw ready to overwhelm 
the nation, he feared that there was no 
power sufficient to avert it. There is no 
situation more embarrassing to one who 
wishes to do right, than that in which the 
law appears to be opposed to justice. A 
serious examination of the eventful subject 
has resulted in a conviction, that full power 
on this point is vested in Congress—and 
that we are at liberty to do all that we can to 
promote the interests of humanity. In the 
success (which God grant) of the great 
leaders in the cause, our joy need be 
mingled with no compunctious doubt of its 
lawfulness. 

The work of which the title is placed at 
the head of this piece, is full of sound and 
eloquent argument. No impartial man can 
read it without conviction. It should be 
attentively studied by every one who feels 
an interest in the character or the exist- 
ence of the republic. The subject will not 
be closed for many years, and if the advo- 
cates of freedom are active in the dissemi- 
nation of sound principles, they will gain 
ground. ‘Truth is mighty, and will pre- 
vail. 

The distinguished author of this Free 
Inquiry has again merited the gratitude of 
the nation. The best gifts of Providence 
are so often perverted, that we turn with 
increased delight to the view of great ta- 
lents employed in the cause of Universa. 
GoopNEss. S. 
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Sixteenth Congress. 


FIRST SESSION. 
SENATE. 

Jan. 3.—Mr. Logan of Kentucky, offered a re- 
solution to request the President of the United 
States to cause to be laid before the Senate any 
evidence in the executive department in rela- 
tion to judgments, fines and payments under the 
sedition law, and whether in any, and in what cases, 
the same may have been remitted. Ona con- 
sideration of the bill declaring the consent of 
Congress to the admission of the state of Maine 
into the union, Mr. Barbour, of Virginia, moved 
for its postponement to the 5th inst. when he 
should move “ That the bill entitled a bill de- 
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claring the consent of Congress to the admission 
of the state of Maine into the union, be commit- 
ted to the committee on the judiciary, with in- 
structions so to amend it as to authorize the 
people of Missouri to establish a state govern- 
ment and to admit such state into the union 
upon an equal footing with the original states 
in all respects whatever.” After some discus- 
sion on the subject, and some remarxs on the 
expediency of coupling the two objects into 
one bill, the postponement was agreed to with- 
out a division. 

Jan. 4.—Mr. Logan’s resolutions concerning 
the Bank of the United States, offered on the 
28th December, were taken up and rejected. 

Jun. 6.—Bills were passed for obtaining ac- 
curate statements of the foreign commerce of 
the United States, and for establishing a circuit 
court in the District of Maine. 

Mr. Smith, from the committee to whom had 
been referred the bill for the admission of 
Maine, reported the same with an amendment. 

[This amendment is the whole of the bill to 
authorize the people of Missouri to form a con- 
Stitution, &c. without restriction. ] 

Mr. Pinkney, after adverting to the magni- 
tude of the question involved in this amend- 
ment, and the importance of a full examination, 
clear understanding, and correct decision of it, 
moved that the bill be postponed to, and made 
the order of the day for, Thursday next. 

This motion was agreed to, nem. con. 


IIOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
PRIVATEERING. 


Jan. 4.—Mr. Lowndes, from the committee on 
foreign relations, to whom had been referred two 
memorials from certain citizens of Ohio, pray- 
ing the suppression of privateering, as a means 
of national warfare, submitted the following re- 
port: 

The committee of foreign relations, to whom 
have been referred two memorials from citizens 
of the state of Ohio, relating to the practice of 
privateering, beg leave respectfully to report :— 

That the language of the memorialists is such 
as to leave the extent in which they deem it 
reasonable to expect a mitigation in the laws of 
maritime warfare, in some doubt. ‘They are 
considered by the committee as recommending 
such a change in these laws as shall exempt the 
property of individuals from capture, either by 
public or private ships of war, at least when it 
does not consist of contraband articles, and is 
not destined to a blockaded port. The general 
benevolence which is expressed, as well as the 
opinion of Dr. Franklin which is referred to by 
the memorialists, seem to prove that it is their 
wish that the property which subserves no pur- 
pose of war should be as safe upon the sea as 
upon the land—not that it should be secured 
from private cruisers, and be left exposed to 
public ships, which, in the service of some Eu- 
yopean powers, are much more numerous than 
the others, and whose pursuit of plunder is 
often quite as active and unsparing. It cannot, 
indeed, be presumed, that the memorialists 
should wish a change in maritime law which 
would produce very little diminution in the 
dangers of our commerce in a conflict with any 
considerable naval power, while it would wrest 








from our hands what we have hitherto consider- 
ed as one of our principal means of annoyance. 
It isthe security of fair and harmless commerce 
from all attack, which the memorialists most de- 
sire. It is the introduction of a system, which 
shall confine the immediate injuries of war to 
those whose sex, and age and occupation, do 
not unfit them for the struggle. If these are 
the wishes of the memorialists, the committee 
express their concurrence in them, without he- 
sitation. 

The committee think that it will be right in 
the government of the United States to renew 
its attempt to obtain the mitigation of a barba- 
rous code, whenever there shall seem a proba- 
bility of its success. They do not doubt that it 
will do so. Its first efforts at negotiation were 


characterized by an anxiety to limit the evils of 


war; and if it seem to have desisted from the 
prosecution of this design, the committee be- 
lieve that this circumstance must be attributed, 
not to a change in the policy of the United 
States, but to their perseverance in their former 
policy of other nations. 

The committee are not unaware that the 
“United States are better situated than any 
other nation to profit by privateering;” but 
they are far from opposing this calculation to a 
regulation which, if the powers of the world 
would adopt it, they too should consider as a 
‘happy improvement in the laws of nations.” 

It is an improvement, however, which cannot 
be made without the consent of other states. 
The committee will not flatter the memorialists 
by expressing the opinion that such consent 
will probably be given; but, as it can be obtain- 
ed only, ifat all, through the executive govern- 
ment, to whose discretion the conduct of nego- 
tiations has been properly confided by the con- 
stitution, they recommend to the House the 
following resolution :— 

Resolved, Vhat the committee of foreign re- 
lations be discharged from the further conside- 
ration of the memorials relating to the practice 
of privateering, and that they be referred to the 
secretary of state. 

The report was read, and the resolution 
agreed to. 

It was resolved that the secretary of the trea- 
sury be directed to inform this House what re- 
duction (in his opinion) it will make in the re- 
venue, if the importation of cotton and woollen 
manufactures, and iron, be prohibited; and in 
what manner the deficit in the revenue may be 
supplied, should such prohibition be made. 

Resolved, That the committee on the militia 
be instructed to inquire into the expediency of 
improving the organization and discipline of the 
militia of the United States. 

Resolved, That a committee be appointed to 
inquire into the expediency of providing by law 
for furnishing the army, the navy, and the In- 
dian department, with articles of clothing, and 
other merchandise, of domestic manufacture, 
except such articles only as cannot, with econo- 
my, and in sufficient quantity, be manufactured 
in the United States. | 

Jan. 5—The committce on roads and canals 
was instructed to inquire into the expediency 
of extending the aid of government towards 
uniting the waters of the Chesapeake and Dela- 
ware. The House resolved itself into a com- 
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PENNSYLVANIA. 9° 


mittee of the whole on the bill providing for 
taking the fourth census of the United States. 

Several propositions were made in the course 
of the discussion ; amongst which was an amend- 
ment, proposed by Mr. Holmes, to add a column 
in the census for the enumeration of foreigners 
not naturalized. A suggestion was made by 
Mr. Clay as to the mode of making the returns 
of the enumeration of slaves, so as to show their 
precise increase, believing that very erroneous 
opinions were entertained from the want of accu- 
vate information, as to the increase of that class 
of the population. A motion was made, by Mr. 
Smith of Maryland, to provide for collecting, 
with the enumeration of the inhabitants, the 
amount of the different kinds of domestic manu- 
factures. The committee spent much time in 
considering these and other propositions, with- 
out deciding on them; and, before they had got 
through the bill, 

The committee rose, reported progress, and 
obtained leave to sit again. 

Jun. 6.—A motion was submitted for conside- 
ration, the object of which is to cede again to 
Virginia and Maryland, such parts of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia as are not included in the city 
of Washington. 

Resolved, That the secretary of war be di- 
rected to report to this House, whether any, 
and, if any, what progress has been made in the 
civilization of the Indian tribes, and the sums of 
money, if any, which have been expended on 
that object, under the act of last session. 

Resolved, That the committee on the judi- 
ciary be instructed to inquire whether any, and, 
if any, what further provisions are necessary to 
define and punish the crime of piracy. 

Resolved, ‘That the secretary of the treasury 
be directed to lay before this House statements 
of the receipts and expenditures of the United 
States, from the commencement of the federal 
government until the 3lst of December last, 
distinguishing the revenue derived from cus- 
toms, internal taxes, direct tax, postage, pub- 
lic lands, and miscellaneous sources; and also 
classing the expenditures under the following 
heads: Military, viz: pay and subsistence of the 
army, fortifications, ammunition, arms, arming 
the militia, detachment of militia, services of 
militia, services of volunteers; Indian depart- 
ment; naval department; foreign intercouse ; 
civil list; miscellaneous; civil expenses; revo- 
lutionary pensions: other pensions; exhibiting 
an aggregate of the receipts and expenditures 
fur each year respectively. 

In debate upon the bill for taking the fourth 
census of the United States, it was proposed 
and rejected to have a column for the enumera- 
tion of free married persons. 

Jan. 7.-—A motion to grant a township of 
public land to the asylum for the deaf and 
dumb in New York, was rejected. 

Jan. 10.—A bill was reported to incorporate 
the Managers of the National Vaccine Institu- 
tion, which was twice read and committed.— 
The committee on Indian affairs made an unfa- 
vourable report on the petition of sundry inha- 
bitants of St. Louis, to be incorporated as a fur 
company.—The President transmitted a report 
ot certain executions which have taken place 
in the army since 1815, contrary to law.—The 
committee on naval affairs were instructed to 








consider the expediency of so far modifying the 
act, establishing a Board of Commissioners of 
the Navy, as to make the secretary of the navy 
for the time being, the presiding officer of that 
board; and also of so limiting the tenor of the 
commissions of the members thereof, as to se- 
cure the accumulating experience and talents 
of our naval commanders in that department, 
by a periodical rotation in office. 


Pennsylvania Legislature. 


SENATE. 


Jan. 3.—The Senate met, formed a quorum, 
and proceeded to business.—A resolution was 
adopted, to require the auditor general to ob- 
tain from the secretary at war the names of the 
officers and soldiers in the revolutionary war, 
placed on the pension list for the district of 
Pennsylvania; and report to the Senate. 

Jan. 5.—A remonstrance from thirty-one cap- 
tains and pilots, and ten from sundry inhabi- 
tants of Philadelphia, were presented against 
the bridge to Windmill island. 

Jan. 6.—Two remonstrances were presented 
against the bridge. 

Jan. 7.—Nine remonstrances were presented 
against the same. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 


Jan. 3.—A quorum could not be formed. 

Jan. 4.—Sundry petitions were received and 
referred—A message was received from the 
governor, enclosing certain proposed modifica- 
tions of the militia law, recommended by offi- 
cers of the first division of Pennsylvania militia: 
copies of a report from the president and ma- 
nagers of the Northumberland Bridge Company: 
and a copy of the drafts and explanatory notes 
made by the commissioners of Ohio, Kentucky, 
Virginia and Pennsylvania, appointed to exa- 
mine obstructions in the Ohio river.—The fol- 
lowing resolution was laid on the table: 

** Whereas the commonwealth of Pennsylva- 
nia has appropriated large sums towards the 
turnpike roads, commonly called the northern 
and southern routes, leading to Pittsburgh; and 
whereas it is represented, that the advantages 
of those channels of commun cation are likely 
to be lost, in consequence of the competition 
of a free road commencing at Cumberland, in 
Maryland, and striking the Ohio, at Wheeling: 
therefore, 

“* Resolved, That the committee on roads and 
inland navigation, be instructed to inquire into 
the expediency of providing by law, for con- 
verting either of the said routes into a free 
road, as far as may be practicable, consistently 
with the interests of the commonwealth.” 

The House proceeded to the consideration 
of the bill to prevent vexatious suits at law. 
The second section, providing that no suit shalt 
be discontinued, unless by consent of the de- 
fendant, was objected to on the ground that if 
a suit were commenced in an informal manner, 
the plaintiff would be prevented from recover. 


| ing his debt if he did not discontinue it. Mr. 


Thackara defended the section. He said, law- 


_yers ought to look to it when they undertake 
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causes, and if mistakes were punished in this 


way, there would be fewer suits. After some 
debate the subject was postponed. 

An act was passed in the committee of the 
whole, to extend the provisions against horse 
racing in the county of Philadelphia to the 
other counties of the state.-—The bill relative 
to tenants by courtesy was considered and post- 
poned. 

Jan. 5.—After sundry petitions, the bill to 
prevent kidnapping was debated in committee 
of the whole. Some conversation took place 
on the proper amount of punishment, when 
Mr. Wilkins stated that he wished to introduce 
a section, on the subject of justices and magis- 
trates who might connive at it, and moved that 
the committee rise, which was agreed to. 

Jan. 6.—Sundry petitions received and re- 
ferred.—The report of the committee appoint- 
ed to prepare rules for the government of the 
House, was debated in committee of the whole. 
—The rule to prevent smoking, and the rule to 
prevent. members changing their votes on the 
call of the yeas and nays, were objected to, but 
finally agreed to. 

Jun. 7.—The bill providing for paying the 
recorder_of Philadelphia from the state trea- 
sury, was read a second time. A motion was 
made and negatived for inserting $1000. 

Jan, 8.—Mr. Estep offered a resolution which 
he stated arose out of a debate in the House, 
calling upon any member of the House who 
may have any knowledge of any justices of the 
peace being concerned in kidnapping, to pre- 
sent their names to the House, that they may 
be proceeded against according to law. Laid on 
the table. 


EIS CL, 
— 


An Abstract Statement, exhibiting the Receipts 
and Expenditures of the State T) ‘easury, for 
the year ending with the 30th November, 1819. 


RECEIPTS. 
Loans, - : - - $180,000 
Dividend on bank and other stock, 161,860 
Auction duties, - - - 64,352 46 
Lands, - - - . 38,104 56 
Tax on banks, - - ° 37,852 


30,899 87 
8,952 32 


‘Tavern licenses, -° - 
Tax on offices, - - . 


Miscellaneous, - - - 8,741 80 

Militia and exempt fines, - 7,625 64 

Fees of the office of the secretary of 
commonwealth - - 1,477 7 





539,825 72 
To which add the balance in the 


treasury lst December, 1818. 92,019 81 





$631,845 53 


EXPENDITURES. 
Improvements, % - $278,563 47 
Expenses of silemetiates - 194,618 66 
Militia, - ° ~ 26,334 37 
Pittsburgh penitentiary, - 25,471 69 
State capitol, - - - 24,380 11 
Pensions, - - - 19,536 85 
Miscellaneous, - - - 13,038 1 
Interest on loans, - 6,749 72 











PENNSYLVANIA TREASURY—GOYV. CLINTON’S SPEECH. 


Pennsylvania claimants, - 5,000 39 
Expenses consequent to the late war 
with Great Britain, ° - 560 86 





592,254 15 
To which add the balance in the 
treasury 30th November, 1819, 


& 


39,591 40 





% 631,845 53 


Statement, showing the existing Loans, and the 
interest annually accruing thereon. 
Borrowed of the Philadelphia 


Bank under the provisions 
of the act of the 23d March, 


1818, 100,000 
Borrowed of the Bank of 

Pennsylvania under the pro- 

visions of the same act, 50,000 











150,000 
Borrowed of the Bank of Pennsylvania 
under the provisions of the act of the 
29th March, 1819, 130,000 
280,000 
Annual interest on $100,000 at 5 per 
cent. is 5,000 
Do. do. 180,000 at 6 do. 10,800 
$15,800 





New York.—The legislature met on the 4th 
inst., when the governor opened the session by 
a speech, from which we make some extracts. 

The middle section of the western canal, in- 
cluding a lateral canal to Salina, and comprising 
a distance of more than 96 miles, has been com- 
pleted. On the 23d day of October last, the 
commissioners navigated it from Utica to Romes 
and found their most sanguine expectations 
realized in the celerity, economy and excellence 
of the execution; and on the 24th November 
the Champlain canal was also in a navi gable state. 
In less than two years and five months 120 miles 
of artificial navigation have been finished; and 
thus the physical, as well as financial practica- 
bility of uniting the waters of the western and 
northern lakes with the Atlantic ocean, has been 
established beyond the reach of doubt or cavil. 

Heretofore, the principal ingredients of hy- 
draulic mortar were procured at a great expense 
from abroad, for the construction of locks; but 
a species of limestone has been found, dispersed 
over the whole country, admirably adapted for 
water cement, and entirely superseding the ne- 
cessity of a foreign supply. 

Your immediate attention in filling up the va- 
cancy in the senate is required, in consequence 
of the position of the United States in relation 
to some of the powers of Europe. And while 
it is understood to be at all times the most im- 
portant to select from our most enlightened and 
experienced statesmen for that high trust, it 
must be admitted that it is peculiarly so at the 
present crisis, whether we refer to our foreign 
or domestic concerns. The depression of our 


manufactures, the disordered state of our cur- 
rency, the diminution of the national income, 
and the derangement of the commercial inter- 
est, demand the solemn consideration of the na- 
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tional government, and the exercise of the best 
talents of the country. But when we extend 
our view to foreign relations, and consider the 
points which remain to be adjusted with Great 
Britain and Spain, the importance of a judicious 
selection is greatly enhanced. The pacific po- 
licy of the national administration is entitled to 
our cordial approbation, for we should be blind 
to our true interests were we to embark in hos- 
tilities even with a feeble power, unless a mea- 
sure of this decided character is enjoined by 
considerations essentially affecting the honour 
and welfare of the nation. Byvery year of peace 
will consolidate our strength, improve our re- 
sources, and increase our population. And by 
the uninterrupted progress of our internal im- 
provements and continued cultivation of our 
primary interests, we shall before a long time 
present such a formidable power, that policy 
will unite with justice in conceding to us with- 
out the application of force, all that we ought 
to require from foreign nations. But if in the 
mean time aggressions shall be committed of 
such a character, that an appeal to the sword is 
demanded by irresistible considerations, I trust 
that there will be an entire union of sentiment 
and exertion in vindication of the violated rights 
and honour of our country. Nor can I conceal 
on this occasion the deep anxiety which I feel in 
a subject now under the consideration of the 
general government; and which is unfortunate- 
ly calculated to produce geographical distinc- 
tions. 

Highly important as it is to allay feelings in- 
auspicious, and to cultivate the most friendly’ 
communion with every member of the confede- 
racy, yet I consider the interdiction of the ex- 
tension of slavery, a paramount consideration. 
Morally and politically speaking, slavery is an 
evil of the first magnitude ; and whatever may 
be the consequences, it is our duty to prohibit 
its progress in all cases where such prohibition 
is allowed by the constitution. No evil can re- 
sult from its inhibition more pernicious than its 
toleration: and l earnestly recommend the ex- 
pression of your sense on this occasion, as equal- 
ly due to the character of the state and the 
prosperity of the empire. The people of the 
United States are distinguished from all other 
nations by the exercise of the right of self go- 
vernment. Every authority proceeds directly 
or indirectly from them. From the primary as- 
semblies of the people in fown meetings to the 
county conventions of the supervisors, orto the 
municipal authorities of cities or villages; and 
from their representatives in the state legisla- 
tures, to the delegates of districts or states in 
the Congress of the United States, may be dis- 
tinctly seen the legitimate source of all sovereign 
authority, the paramount ascendency of the 
people. Seated in a country of vast extent, 
with a fertile soil and benign climate, adopted 
by nature for the display of the faculties and 
energies of man, and holding in their hands the 
destinies of free government, they are called 
upon to present a erent example for the imita- 
tion of posterity and the benefit of the world, 
in the cultivation of religion and morality and 
the diffusion of knowledge, in the advancement 
of the arts and sciences, and in the promotion of 
all that can confer honcur and happiness on na- 
tions. 








But if they shall pursue a different course ; if 
they shall shut their ears against the warning 
voice of truth, and their eyes against the light 
of experience, and rush precipitately upon the 
rocks and shoals which have hitherto § ship- 
wrecked the interests of the human race; then 
indeed will the hopes of patriotism and the 
prayers of benevolence be equally unavailing, 
and the brightest prospects that ever opened 
on the world be extinguished in darkness. Let 
us remember that in proportion to the faculties 
with which we have been endowed by Provi- 
dence, will we participate in this responsibility ; 
and let it be deeply impressed on our minds, 
that we can never transmit a great example nor 
an illustrious reputation to future generations, 
without cultivating, with unremitted attention 
and primary devotion, those cardinal interests 
which constitute the happiness of individuals, 
and the prosperity of nations. 

De Wir CiintTon. 





Annual Census of the Humane and Criminal In- 
stitutions in the City of New York.—Collected by 
the attending minister, John Standford, A. M. 
January 1, 1820, To which he subjoins a com- 
parative census of the city and county of New 
York, between the years 1731 and 1819, being 
a difference of 88 years. 





Orphan Asylum, - - - 135 
City Alms-House, - - - 1896 
City Hospital, - - - - 259 
Debtor’s Prison, - - - - 423 
Bridewell, - - - - - 99 
Penitentiary, at Bellevue, - - 358 
State Prison, - - - - 599 

Total, 3767 


Last year, 3302 





Increase, 465 


Comparative Census.—According to the last 
census, taken by order of the mayor and com- 
mon council, the city and county of New York 
contain— 


1819. 
White males, 53,343 9 Total. 
White females, 56,3915  10%754 
P: 119,657 
Black males, 3,949 9.923 
Black females, 5,984 ; 
1731. 


Census taken by order of Rip Vandam, esq. 
president of the province of New York; Henry 
Beakman, esq. sheriff. 


White males, 3,771 ” 045 Total. 

White females, 3,274 , 

Black males 785 8,622 
, 1,577 


Black females, 792 


From this it appears, the following is the in- 
crease of population in 88 years. 


Whites in 1819, 109,734 

Whites in 1731,  7,045§ Increase 102,089 
Blacks in 1819, 9,923 ‘ 
Blacks in 17 731, 1,577 Increase 8,346 


Blacks in 1819, ° - 9,923 ? Increase 
Total Blacks & Whites; in 1731, 8,622 1,301 


So that this year, 1819, the Blacks overba- 
lance the number of Blacks and Whites to- 
gether in 1731, 88 years ago, by 1301. 
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40 ENGLAND AND FRANCE—MEDICAL CONVENTION, &c. 


Rufus King was elected by the legislature of 
New York, to the Senate of the United States 
on the 8th instant, with only three dissenting 
voices 


ENGLAND AND FRANCE, 

The following important table of the state of 
Great Britain and France, in the year 1819, fur- 
nishes materials for much reflection. 

Great Britain 


and Ireland. France. 

Surface 21,114,000 hectares 52,000,000 
Population 12,600,000 individuals 29,827,000 
Agricultural eapi- 

tal 61,000,000,000 frances 7 522,000,000 
Gross product of : 

agriculture 3,875,000,000 4,679,000,000 
Nett product of ditto 1,461,300,000 1,345,000,000 
Gross product of 

manufacture 2,250,000,000 1,404,000,000 
Horses, Mules, &e. 1,818,000 1,657,500 
Oxen, &e. 7,200,000 4,682,000 
=~ ps &e. 40,860,000 35,189,000 

Value of exports 1,000,000,000 370,000,000 

Cotton imported, raw 

and wrought 25,000,000 10,500,000 
Public debt 20,000,000,000 3,050,000,000 
Tnterest thereon 1,000,000,000 252,000,000 
Revenue 1,500,090,000 889,210,000 
Proportion of indi- 

viduals 1,800,000,000 827,790,000 


{ Gazette de France. 

The population of Great Britain and freland, 
is seventeen millions, instead of twelve millions, 
which is the population nearly of Great Britain 
alone. Ireland cannot be rated at less than five 
ynillions of individuals. 

It will be observed, how beneficially agricul- 
tural capital compensates in produce for popu- 
lation. ‘These tables seem calculated on the 
data of Chaptal and Colquhoun. ei 
Democratic Press. | 





The presidents of six insurance companies in 
Boston, have forwarded a memorial to the Pre- 
sident, containing a lst of piracies that have 
been committed since January 1, 1818—in ma- 
ny instances near our coast or in the West In- 
clia seas, and some of them by vessels from our 
own ports. The number of piracies is forty-four. 


On the 22d December an historical fes- 
tival was held at Plymouth (Mass.) to ce- 
lebrate the anniversary of the landing, in 
1620, of the founders of that state. One 
year is wanting to complete two centuries 
since 101 persons commenced the settle- 
ment of that flourishing state. How rapid 
has been the change from a wide wilder- 
ness to the cheerful habitations of indus- 
try, law and happiness! 


oes 





Medical Conventicn of the United States.—It 
has long been observed, that great inconveni- 
ence and serious evils have been experienced 
from the varying names and discordant modes 
of compounding medicines. These are felt 


both by the physician who prescribes, and the 
patient who receives the remedy. Experience 
has proved, that the preparations kept in the 
shops of the apothecaries, and sold to house- 
keepers and to the citizens at large, each un- | 














der a particular name, do nevertheless differ 
materially in strength and other properties. In 
many cases, neither the persom, who orders a 
medicine, nor the one for whom it is ordered, 
possesses any certain information of the ingre- 
dients it contains. 

For the purpose of introducing regularity in 
the composition and preparation of remedies, 
and of establishing uniformity in their use and 
employment, the gentlemen of the medical 
profession, in the United States, more than two 
years ago, undertook the business of a reform. 
Their object was two-fold: Ist. To make a 

catalogue of simples which —— to compose 
the Materia Medica; and, 2dly. To reconmend 
a body of compounds that ought to be kept in 
the shops, as articles to be relied on for fitness 
and efficacy. 

Those medical socie ties, colleges, schools, 
and universities, approving the design, appoint- 
ed delegates to meet and ‘deliberate on matters 
of such serious concern. 

Accordingly, during the year 1819, four con- 
ventions were called, "to hold their sittings in as 
many places, to wit: in Boston, Philadelphia, 
Columbia, 8S. C. and Lexington, Ky. From 
these district conventions, commissioners were 
elected to attend a central or national conven- 
tion, at the city of Washington, on the Ist of 
January, 1820, and to bring with them all the 
information in their power, towards the forma- 
tion of a National Pharmacopeia. 

Such a work is now before the general con- 
vention, which began its sessions on the pre- 
scribed day, in the Capit ol. 

Should this unde rtaking sticceed, of which 
there can be no doubt, the American people 
will derive from it signal advantages. These 
will be felt by three classes of persons—those 
who prescribe, those who prepare, and those 
who take remedies. They will all feel a con- 
fidence heretofore unknown, because they will 
henceforward have a good and sefe rule to go- 
vern them. 

From this assemblage of talents a perform- 
ance may be expected, which may merit the 
appellation of the Medical Constiiution of the 
United States; a structure for the present ge- 
neration to enjoy, and a foundation for posteri- 
ty to improve. 

One good effect is already apparent. It 1s 
ascertained that the fields, the mountains, and 
the forests of North America, abound with 
vegetable productions, that possess the power 
to relieve the inhabitants from the diseases 
which afflict them. Many of these are peculiar 
to our country, and admirably adapted to our 
wants. They are so rich, diversified, and effi- 
cacious for the promotion of health, that there 
is no necessity of importing many from foreign 
countries. 

Another important consequence is no less 
evident. Instead of local and conflicting Phar- 
macopaias, which embarrass and disfigure the 
several governments of Europe, and even in 
some instances the different districts of the 
same sovereignty, the citizens of the United 
States have at this moment the prospect of a 
professional manual, for the introduction of a 
standard that shall extend its comforts over all 
the space situated between Canada and Mexico. 

[ Nat. Int. 
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VACCINE INSTITUTION—RECORD. 41 


Address of the Medical Convention of the United | 


States, to their constituents and fellow citizens. 
Capitol, City of Washington, Jan. 8, 1820, 
GENTLEMEN—The national convention for 
forming a Pharmacopaia is on the eve of termi- 
nating its sittings, atter bringing the important 
business for which it assembled to a happy and 
successiul close. 
It is really a subject of gratulation, both to the 
profession and to the people, that this work, 
which has been for two vears in a preparatory 


state, should at length have reached maturity. | 


The individuals who conceived the design, and 
the incorporated bodies who furthered it, have 
the satisfaction of beholding a novel and inter- 
esting spectacle—that of the faculty, itself by a 
spontaneous effort, and without public summons 
or compensation, compiling a codex Medicamen- 
tarius, or book of rules and directions for select- 
ing and compounding the articles employed in 
practice. The whole civilized world may behold 
a great and growing nation, speaking a similar 
language, possessing the same general laws, 
using an unifurm denomination of value, and 
conforming to each other in the rules of pre- 
serving health and of preparing remedies. 

We have appointed a committee of five men- 
bers to superintend the publication of the book 
we have compiled. It may be expected that 
they will execute their task with the smallest 
practicable delay. We recommend it to your 
perusal and patronage as a performance upon 
which we have bestowed great labour, and the 
best abilities that we possess. 

Under conviction, however, that a revision 
from time io time, will be necessary, we have 
provided for the reception, at seasonable pe- 
riods, of such amendments as experience shall 
prove to be requisite. Tke propriety of this 


arrangement, we trust, will be evident to every . 


considering mind. 

In addition to its professional character, we 
indulge a patriotic hope, that our Pharmaco- 
pe@ia may act as a bond of union, by drawing the 
inhabitants and governments of our country to a 
nearer assimilation with each other. 

Done in, and by order of the convention. 

Samuet L. Mrrewet, Pres’t. 
Tuos. T. Hewson, Sec’y. ° 





In pursuance of notice given a number of 
gentlemen friendly to the establishment of a 
National Vaccine Institution, met at Washington 
on the 22d December. The following pream- 
ble was adopted: ‘* Whereas the efficacy of the 
irue Kine Pock, as a permanent preventive of 
small pox, has been most satisfactorily proven 
throughout the world; and whereas the full be- 
nefit of this remedy cannot be extended to any 
people without due care be taken to preserve 
the genuine virus; and to furnish it, with pro- 
per directions for its application, to those who 
wish to use it: And whereas Dr. James Smith, 
the agent appointed by the President of the U. 
States, under authority of the act of Congress, 
entitled “ An act to encourage Vaccination,” has 
proposed a plan of an institution, to be estab- 
lished in this city, to afford greater certainty and 
facility to the free distribution of the vaccine 
matter, and for the support of which considera- 
ble sums have been subscribed. A board of 











managers was therefore appointed to erganize 
a vaccine institution agreeably to the plan which 
has been proposed, and to petition Congress for 
an act of incorporation.” 


It is surprising that nothing has been done, 
in pursuance of the act of last session, placing 
the whole navy at the disposal of the President, 
for the capture of American vessels employed 
in the slave trade! 


In the House of Delegates of Maryland, a re- 
solution requesting the senators and represen- 
tatives of that state in Congress, to oppose any 
restrictions on new states, was passed by a vote 
of sixty to nine. 

It appears from essays in the Baltimore papers, 
that the meeting on the subject of the proposed 
restriction on Missouri, was not sufficiently ad- 
vertised to give an opportunity of a general as- 
semblage. 

At a meeting in Easton, on the 24th ult. of 
the citizens of Northampton county, on the Mis- 
souri slave question, the Philadelphia memorial 
was approved, and a committee appointed to 
procure signatures in that county. 


The common council of Georgetown, D. C. 
believing that the present mode of governing 
the District of Columbia is not adapted to the 
wants of freemen, have requested the Mayor to 
call a public meeting to consider of the expe- 
diency of presenting without delay a respectful 
memorial io Congress, requesting that honoura- 
ble body to retrocede to the state of Maryland 
all that part of the District of Columbia lying 
west of Rock creek, and north of the Potomac 
river. 

United States Army.—The return of the 
strength of the army gives, including engineer 
department, ordnance department, and ex- 
cluding cadets, the following aggregates : 
Total of commissioned officers, 627 
Non-commissioned officers and privates, 7,557 





Grand Total, 8,184 
The strength of the northern division is stated 
at 4,083 ; of the southern at 3,936.  [NMat. Int. 


A remonstrance against the imposition of ad- 
ditional duties on imported goods, has been sent 
to Congress, from the Virginia Agricultural So- 
ciety of Fredericksburgh. 


The king of England is said to be approach- 
ing his end—becoming more and more feeble. 
« 4 gentleman who has been in his presence a 
short time ago, states, that the appearance of 
the aged monarch is the most venerable imagi- 
nable. His hair and beard are white as the 
drifted snow, and the latter flows gracefully 
over a breast which now feels not the pleasures 
or the pains of life. When the gentleman saw 
him, he was dressed in a loose satin robe, lined 
with fur, sitting in an apparently pensive mood, 
with his elbows on a table and his head resting 
on his hands, seeming perfectly regardless of all 
external objects.” 


“An Appeal to the Government and Con- 
gress of the United States against the depreda- 
tions committed by American Privateers, on the 
Commerce of Nations at peace with us: By an 
American Citizen,” has been published. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

Hermit in London, or Sketches of English 
Manners—M. Carey and Son; 2 vols. 18mo, 
boards, $1.50. 

Bucktail Bards—W. B. Gilley, N. ¥.; 18mo. 
pp. 213, bds. 874 cts. 

Peter’s Letters to his Kinsfolk—Booksellers, 
N. Y.; 8vo. pp. 575, bds. $3.00. 

Fanny—By the author of the pieces signed 
Croaker; 8vo. 50 cents. 

Free Remarks on the Spirit of the Federal 
Constitution, the Practice of the Federal Gov- 
ernment, and the Obligations of the Union, re- 
specting the Exclusion of Slavery from the Ter- 
ritories and New States—By a Philadelphian ; 
8vo. pp. 116; 625 cts—Anthony Finley. 


Deaths in this city from the Ist to the 8th 
inst. 58.—In Charleston, from the 19th Dec. to 
the 2d Jan. 22.—In Washington in December, 
15. 


MARRTED. 


On the Ist inst. by the Rev. Dr. Rogers, Josiah Randall, 
member of the legislature, to Miss Worrall, daughter of Jo- 
seph Worrall, all of this city. 

At New Orleans, the Rev. Sylvester Larned, to Miss 
Sarah Wyer, formerly of Newburyport, Mass. 


DIED. 


On the 6th inst. near Hebron, (Con.) Peggy Dow, wife of 
Lorenzo Dow. 

At New York on the 8th inst. Henry Sheaff, esq. in the 70th 
year of his age, formerly of this city. 

At Geneva, Ontario county, John Nicholas, in the 56th 
year of his age, for many years a distinguished member of 
Congress from the state of Virginia, and more recently first 
judge of common pleas in Ontario county, 

At Savannah, on the night of the 29th ult. the Rev. Dr, 
Henry Kollock, The following notice was issued on the oc- 
casion: 

* The Rev. Dr. Henry Kollock is no more! He died last 


might ; and, in the final departure of such a man, a chasm is | 
feft in the community of which he has long been a most dis- | 
tinguished memberyand which will not be easily supplied. | 


it is due to his exalted character that no evidence of respect 
should be omitted, but, on the contrary, that more than com- 
mon tokens should be offered: I therefore request that the 
shops and stores should be shut up to-morrow, and all busi- 
ness be suspended for the day, that the community may thus 
evince how sincerely they mourn for a man, who was an or- 
nament to society—alike distinguished for talents and for 
groodness, 

“ T. U. P. Cariton, Mayor.” 
Thursday, Dec. 30, 1819. 


IMigcellann. 


An Account of the Earthquake in South 
America, on the 26th March, 1812. 


BY THE BARON DE HUMBOLDT. 


A great drought prevailed at this period in 
the province of Venezuela. Not a single drop 
of rain had fallen at Caraccas, or in the country 
ninety leagues round, during the five months 
which preceded the destruction of the capital. 
The 26th of March was a remarkably hot day. 
The air was calm and the sky unclouded. It 
was Holy Thursday, and a great part of the po- 
pulation was assembled in the churches. Nothing 
seemed to presage the calamities of the day. At 
seven minutes after Your in the afternoon the 
first shock was felt; it was sufficiently power- 
ful to make the bells of the churches toll; it 
lasted five or six seconds, during which time the 
ground was in acontinual undulating movement, 
and seemed to heave up like a boiling liquid. 
The danger was thought to be past, when a tre- 
mendous subterraneous noise was heard, re- 
sembling the rolling of thunder, but louder, and 


























EARTHQUAKE AT CARACCAS, 


of longer continuance, than that heard within 
the tropics in time of storms. ‘This noise pre- 
ceded a perpendicular motion of three or four 
seconds, followed by an undulatory movement 
somewhat longer. The shocks were in oppo- 
site directions, from north to south, and from 
east to west. Nothing could resist the move- 
ment from beneath upwards, and undulations 
crossing each other. The town of Caraccas was 
entirely overthrown. Thousands of the inha- 
bitants (between nine and ten thousand) were 
buried under the ruins of the houses and 
churches. The procession had not yet set out; 
but the crowd was so great in the churches, 
that nearly three or four thousand persons were 
crushed by the fall of their vaulted roofs. The 
explosion was stronger toward the north, in 
that part of the town situate nearest the moun- 
tain of Avila, and the Silla. The churches of 
la Trinidad and Aita Gracia, which were more 
than one hundred and fifty feet high, and the 
naves of which were supported by pillars of 
twelve or fifteen feet diameter, left a mass of 
ruins scarcely exceeding five or six feet in ele- 
vation. The sinking of the ruins has been so 
considerable, that there now scarcely remain 
any vestiges of pillars or columns. The bar- 
racks, called El Quartel de San Carlos, situate 
farther north of the church of the Trinity, on 
the road from the Custom-house de la Pastora, 
almost entirely disappeared. A regiment of 
troops of the line, that was assembled under 
arms, ready to join the procession, was, with 
the exception of a few men, buried under the 
ruins of this great edifice. Nine-tenths of the 
fine town of Caraccas was entirely destroyed. 
The walls of the houses that were not thrown 
down, as those of the street San Juan, near the 
Capuchin Hospital, were cracked in such a 
manner, that it was impossible to run the risk 
of inhabiting them. ‘The effects of the earth- 
quake were somewhat less violent in the western 
and southern parts of the city, between the 
principal square and the ravin of Caraguata. 
There, the cathedral, supported by enormous 
buttresses, remains standing. 

Estimating at nine or te thousand the num- 
ber of the dead in the city of Caraccas, we do 
not include those unhappy persons, who, danger- 
ously wounded, perished several months after, 
for want of food and proper care. The night 
of Holy Thursday presented the most distress- 
ing scene of desolation and sorrow. That thick 
cloud of dust, which, rising above the ruins, 
darkened the sky like a fog, had settled on the 
ground. No shock was felt, and never was a 
night more calm, or more serene. ‘lhe moon, 
nearly full, illumined the rounded domes of the 
Silla, and the aspect of the sky formed a per- 
fect contrast to that of the earth, covered with 
the dead, and heaped with ruins. Mothers 
were seen bearing in their arms their children, 
whom they hoped to recal to life. Desolate 
families wandered through the city seeking a 
brother, a husband, a friend, of whose fate they 
were ignorant, and whom they believed to be 
lost in the crowd. The people pressed along 
the streets, which could no more be recognised 
but by long lines of ruins. 

All the calamities experienced in the great 
catastrophes of Lisbon, Messina, Lima, and Rio-, 
bamba were renewed on the fatal day of the 
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26th March, 1812. The wounded, buried under 
the ruins, implored by their cries the help of 
the passers by, and nearly two thousand were 
dug out. Never was pity displayed in a more 


affecting manner; never had it been seen more 


ingeniously active, than in the efforts employed 
to save the miserable victims, whose groans 
reached the ear. Implements for digging and 
clearing away the ruins, were entirely wanting; 
and the people were obliged to use their bare 
nands, to disinter the living. The wounded, as 
well as the sick who had escaped from the hos- 
pitals, were laid on the banks of the small river 
Guayra. They found no shelter but the foliage 
of trees. Beds, linen to dress the wounds, in- 
struments of surgery, medicines, and objects of 
the most urgent necessity, were buried under 
the ruins. Every thing, even food, was wanting 
during the first days. Water became alike 
scarce in the interior of the city. The commo- 
tion had rent the pipes of the fountains; the 
falling in of the earth had choked up the 
springs that supplied them; and it became ne- 
cessary, in order to have water, to go down to 
the river Guayra, which was considerably swell- 


ed; and then vessels to convey the water were 
wanting. 

There remained a duty to be fulfilled toward 
the dead, enjoined at once by piety, and the 
dread of infection. It being impossible to inter 
so many thousand corpses, half buried under 
the ruins, commissaries were appointed to burn 
the bodies: and for this purpose funeral piles 
were erected between the heaps of ruins. This 
ceremony lasted several days. Amid so many 
public calamities, the people devoted them- 
selves to those religious duties which they 
thought were most fitted to appease the wrath 
of Heaven. Some, assembling in processions, 
sung funeral hymns; others, in a state of dis- 
traction, confessed themselves aloud in the 
streets. In this town was now repeated what 
had been remarked in the province of Quito, 
after the tremendous earthquake of 1797; a 
number of marriages were contracted between 
persons, who had neglected for many years to 
sanction their union by the sacerdotal benedic- 
tion. Children found parents, by whom they 
had never till then been acknowledged; restitu- 
tions were promised by persons who had never 
been accused of fraud; and families, who had 
long been enemies, were drawn together by the 
tie of common calamity. 


To the Hon. William H. Crawford, Se- 
cretary of the Treasury of the United 
Siates. 

( Concluded from p. 32.) 


The condition of this country requires the 
firm and persevering application of the simple 
principles of a metallic medium. The causes to 
which we are to attribute our present embar- 
rassments, are indeed powerful, but they are 
few, simple, and obvious. A trade as extensive 
and profitable as we enjoyed while able to avail 
ourselves of the wars of Europe, is not to be 
expected in a time of universal peace. The 
attempts, made by our merchants since 1815, af- 
ford ample testimony that a gainful commerce 
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cannot be more extensive than the exigencies 
of the world require. It must be confined 
within the bounds prescribed by the wants of 
man. A trade is profitable so far only as it is 
useful, and all beyond must end in disappoint- 
ment. 

That enterprise which is the topic of so much 
inconsiderate eulogium, has been a fruitful 
source of our commercial embarrassments. 
Though imputable, in a great degree, to the 
peculiar circumstances of the country, on the 
return of peace, yet the administrations of the 
national and country banks have contributed to 
its excess, by creating and sustaining a false 
credit. In every country, men of little or no 
capital are aspiring to the rank and splendour of 
commercial activity, and are sagacious and un- 
wearied in the discovery and use of means for 
the accomplishment of their visionary project. 
They attempt the most adventurous enterprises 
on the property of others, and are fearless of 
hazards which are not their own. As if society 
were indebted to this class of traders, the states 
abound with legal provisions for their relief. A 
prudent merchant, who has traded on his own 
capital, is rarely to be found on the list of adver- 
tising insolvent debtors, unless his failure is 
attributable to the bankruptcy of others, in whom 
he has confided. 

As the errors in our commercial system are, 
to a great degree, imputable to the maladminis-, 
tration of banking institutions, the reformation, if 
any is effected, must begin with them. A state 
bank, from the limited sphere of its operations, 
cannot extensively meliorate the character of 
trade, nor hope for a general co-operation in any 
system conducive to that end. But such are the 
powers of the bank of the United States, that 
from them, if duly applied, we may hope for the 
most valuable results. 

Neither the country at large, nor its banking 
institutions, can sustain any loss by confining 
trade to that class of merchants who are able to 
conduct it on safe and legitimate principles. So 
much commerce, as is conducive to the wealth 
and prosperity of the country, may always be 
prosecuted at such a profit, as will command a 
sufficient investment of real capital. More can- 
not long be supported. The excess will be 
curtailed by stagnation and bankruptcy. The 
amount, therefore, will not be injuriously dimin- 
ished by any system of policy, merely from its 
rendering capital indispensable to a merchant. 
If such a system excludes the adventurer from 
market, it makes room, by that very means, for 
the trader of competent wealth and character. 
The funds of a bank may aid, but ought never to 


_ constitute the capital of the merchant. If ex- 


tended beyond that reasonable object, the bank 
immediately partakes of the hazard, which the 
merchant only ought to incur, and the public are 
defrauded of the security on which they repose 
confidence in circulating paper. Such an exten- 
sion is an indirect and substantial violation of 
the prohibition to trade, so universally inserted in 
charters of monied corporations, and contained 
in the ninth fundamental article ef the charter 
of the national bank. The great end of such a 
provision is to preclude the influence of com. 
mercial risks; but when a bank furnishes capital, 


_ to any great extent, it hazards the loss, without 
_ sharing in the profit of the trade. The fortunes 
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of merchants are so interwoven, that the common 
respensibility of a country, city, or village is 
enteebled, and consequently, the safety of a bank 
impaired by the existence of mere adventurers 
who are able to command business and credit. 
Hence it is evident, that the banking interest, 
equally with the public welfare, forbids patronage 
to that class of traders, and commands such a 
system of operations, as will tend to exclude 
their paper trom the market, and thereby aug- 
ment the common security and confidence. ‘To 
the want of a due regard to this momentous 
consideration, the principal misfortunes of the 
national and state banks may be attributed, as 
well as the general distress which now oppresses 
the commerce of the United States. Powerful as 
were the incentives to overtrading on the return 
of peace, had they operated only on solid capital, 
and been unaided by the intoxicating influence of 
spurious credit, their effects would have been 
comparatively small. 

It must be admitted, that the utmost vigilance 
and sagacity of directors cannot always discrimi- 
nate between the capitalist and the mere adven- 
turer, nor in all cases ascertain to whose benefit 
a discount is intended to enure; nor will any 
system of administering the concerns of a bank 
entirely confine business to men of capital. But 
the means by which credit is generally acquired 
by those who have no capital at all, or who ex- 
tend their business beyond that which they do 
possess, are, in general well Known, and indicate 
the course best calculated to limit its amount. 
For this purpose, two rules ought to be rigidly 
enforced. 

First. To discount no accommodation paper. 

Secondly. To admit no renewals, but always 
require full payment when the term of credit has 
expired. 

The latter rule is valuable for other important 
objects, which I will hereafter notice. 

By accommodation paper, I mean that which 
is made for the mere purpose of being sold in 
market, or discounted at a bank, and does not 
arise from the actual sale of goods, or loan of 
money. A man of capital, on purchasing goods 
in a market where he is known, will not need the 
aid of another’s name, but give his note to the 
seller, by whom it may be endorsed and circu- 
lated in the course of trade, or presented for 
discount at a bank. If his credit is questionable, 
he must, in the first place, either borrow the 
paper, or procure the endorsement of his more 
opulent friend. He may thus establish a trade 
without capital, and ground his business on the 
money of a bank. The nature of his undertaking 
is, that he will pay if his business is prosperous, 
but if not, others must sustain the shock of his 
failure. Whenever a merchant, of whatever 
solidity, calls for an endorser, where his standing 
is known, he gives presumptive evidence, that in 
that instance, at least, he is extending his business 
too far. If a mere loan of money is wanted witha 
view to future business,on paper originated for that 
purpose, it never ought to be afforded by a bank 
out of that portion of its capital which is devoted 
to discounting. It is foreign from the peculiar 
objects of such an institution, whose appropriate 
employment is to discount business paper, and 
thereby enable those who hold it, to anticipate 
the day of payment. Although, in a given in- 
stance, the loan might be made with perfect 








safety and propriety, the ultimate tendency of the 
practice is to support and encourage a false 
credit. An institution, whose operations impart 
a character to trade, should not be guided by the 
circumstances of an individual application for 
money, and decide on compliance by a mere 
regard to the security of the paper offered, or 
the reasonableness of the particular request, but 
adhere to those general principles which will, in 
a course of years most strengthen the great com- 
mercial system, and preclude the maladies to 
which it is peculiarly exposed. Hardly any person 
is so secluded from the means of information, as 
not to have ascertained, that a very great pro- 
portion of the frauds and bankruptcies which 
occur among merchants, are imputable to the 
credit afforded by banks on accommodation paper. 
Those destitute of property, are made instru- 
mental of the ruin of others, and men of fortune 
reduced into dangerous excesses by the facility 
with which they embark in enterprises beyond 
their means. Instances, illustrative of my remark, 
are found in every city, and in almost every 
country village. In most cases of\insolvency, the 
whoie property of the debtor is required for the 
security of his endorsers; a preference sanctioned 
by general usage, though of very pernicious 
tendency, and one of the many facts, evincive of 
the policy and necessity of a national bankrupt 
law. Ten thousand dollars’ obtained at a bank, 
has commanded a credit of double or three-fold 
that amount. After an unfortunate career of 
business, every creditor, except the endorser is 
defrauded, and, in many instances, the wreck is 
not sufficient to save the sureties, and even the 
banks, from material injury. The unhappy in- 
fluence of this system spreads over the ¢ommon- 
wealth of merchants like a fire through a city. 
The unfortunate sufferers feel the want of money 
to pay their debts, and blindly ascribe their 
calamities to a deficiency of the circulating 
medium. Laws of insolvency, paper money, and 
every project which can afford the hope of re- 
lief at whatever expense of justice and good faith, 
are earnestly called for in the trying crisis, till alt 
property is exposed to imminent hazard, and the 
moral sense itself to utter annihilation. The rejec- 
tion of accommodation paper is of such importance, 
that whoever should fraudulently evade the rule 
when once established, ought in future to be dis- 
credited at the bank, at however remote a period 
his detection might be effected. 

A due enforcement of this rule would be fol- 
lowed, as a matter of course, by an observance of 
the other. When a note or bill is given in the 
course uf business, the person receiving it does 
not stipulate for its renewal; and the bank, or 
other ultimate holder, is no party to the original 
transaction. An understanding for a future ex- 
tension of credit is not likely to have place, 
except in such concerted arrangements, as attend 
the making of accommodation paper. Discounts 
will be made only where a punctual compliance 
with the tenor of the contract is confidently ex- 
pected. Such a course of proceeding, would sa 
embarrass merchants without capital, to whom 
indulgences are indispensable, as greatly to di- 
minish their number, and restrict their influence. 
The many evasions which may be devised, could 
not be extensively successful against the vigilant 
inspection of those who manage the concerns of 
a bank; who, from the nature of their employ- 
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ment, are pre-eminently capable of detecting 
imposition. 

I have already remarked, that the exaction of 
punctuality in the payment of all discounted 
paper, would be useful for other importaut pur- 
poses. lalluded to the more immediate interests 
of the bank itself. 

The bank of the United States is to furnish a 
paper currency, of universal credit throughout 
the nation. To accomplish this higbly important 
purpose, in the manner most conducive to the 
general welfare, and its own interests, two objects 
are to be kept in view. One is, to sustain a 
currency equal, and no more than equai to the 
exigencies of trade; and the other, to maintain 
this currency on the least possible specie basis. 
So much of its capital as is not wanted for this 
end, may be laid out of its banking operations 
altogether, and vested in loans, at such aterm of 
credit, and on such security, as the judgment of 
ihe directors may prescribe. ‘This inactive part 
of its capital is useful in a public view, as it is an 
ultimate security for all its debts. It will yield 
the same interest as the other debts which are 
due to the corporation; but not so great a profit 
as the active part of its capital. But as the latter 
is useless, except as the basis of the currency; 
and as the amount of the currency must be 
measured and limited by the public wants, it is 
obvious that the revenue will be increased by 
making the inactive fund as large, and the active 
fund as small, as the nature of its business will 
admit. It then becomes a question, in what 
manner the requisite currency can be amply sus- 
tained on the least possible specie basis. To do 
this, is the highest attainment of financial skill in 
the management of a bank; for in this consists 
the peculiar profit of banking, over that of simply 
lending money on interest. Hf ten millions of 
specie will sustain twenty of currency, as the 
bank receives interest on all the currency it 
emits; it is plain, that the ten millions thus em- 
ployed, is as productive as double the amount in 
a common loan, Many considerations are involved 
in this question. I have no further concern with 
it, however, than to show that the efficacy of a 
given amount of specie in maintaining acurrency, 
will be greater when the punctual payment of all 
discounted paper is exacted, than when the paper 
is from time to time renewed. To show the truth 
of my position in the simplest form, we will sup- 
pose the whole active capital of a bank to be 
$100,000. In the first month of its operation, it 
joans the amount of this capital in its own bills, 
on notes at 60 days, to be twice renewed, which 
will make them payable at six months. The bills 
it has issued may be immediately returned for 
payment, and all the specie in its vaults ex- 
hausted. But if they return, at any time before 
the expiration of six months, its funds being 
beyond its control, no more discounts can be 
made ; for it will not have the means of redeem- 
ing a new emission till the discounted notes are 
paid, If the discounts had been made at 60 days 
only, the whole amount would have been twice 
paid in during the six months, and the same, or 
another set of customers would have twice dis- 
tributed the same paper within that period. A 
larger currency, therefore, would have been sus- 
tained, and, consequently, a greater emolument 
received. For at the end of each term of sixty 
days, the return of a sum equal to the original 








active capital, either in the bills of the bank, in 
specie, or in something tantamount, would save 
the use, to that extent, of the capital itself, and 
leave it as the basis of a stillextended circulation. 
The amount of bills which a bank is able to keep 
abroad during a given time, depends much on 
the frequency with which they are issued. Some 
time must elapse before their return, after each 
emission ; and if they could be sent out as often as 
they return, they would be kept in constant cir- 
culation. 

Another important benefit to the bank from the 
frequent return of its loans to its own possession, 
is found in the power it thus acquires, of accom- 
modating its discounts to the requisite amount 
of currency. They may be easily enlarged or 
diminished, as the state of the country may from 
time to time require. At some periods, the foreign 
exchange will reduce the currency, and at others 
require its enlargement. If a sudden reduction 
originates from this cause, the paper of the bank 
is presented for redemption, and specie is with- 
drawn. Such an exigency cannot be met, if its 
loans are out on a long credit, unless it have kept 
on hand a much larger specie capital than would 
otherwise have been necessary. Such an extra 
provision is a loss equal to the interest on the 
whole amount thus kept in readiness. Without 
any loss of interest in its discounts, it might make 


an equally efficient provision, simply, by exacting 


punctuality from its customers. 

I have now endeavoured to express my views 
of the causes of the rise and decline of the trade 
of the United States; some general principles on 
which the commercial system rests, and by which 
it must be regulated, together with its maladies 
and abuses; and of those measures, in our do- 
mestic economy, which seem to me best calcu- 
lated to effect a reformation, and produce as 
great prosperity in that department, as the pre- 
sent state of the world will admit. I have ad- 
verted, with perhaps an unjustifiable particu- 
larity, to very familiar elementary principles; not 


because I doubted your perfect knowledge of 


them, but that I might clearly assign the reasons 
of my belief. If the great and desirable ends here 
contemplated are ever accomplished, the remedy 
of existing errors must proceed from a correction 
of the banking system, and primarily as well as 
chiefly from the bank of the United States. That 
institution, wisely directed, may still furnish the 
chief instrument of all the trade of the country, 
correct the irregularities of minor corporations, 
suppress fictitious credit, and restore solidity and 
prosperity to the commerce of the nation. 
ARISTIDES, 





Account of an Exhibition of Freach Manufactures, 
at the Louvre. 


Translated from 2 Paris paper for the National Intelligencer 


We feel happy to interrupt the examination we 
were going to pursue, of the products of French 
industry, bya recital of the glorious encourage- 
ments it has just received by his majesty’s visit 
to the halls of exhibition. His enlightened sul- 
frages, which we have attempted to collect, with 
the utmost accuracy, will alone fill, and in a 
manner no doubt more worthy, this fourth num- 
ber. The jury promise gold medals, but how 


valuable is already so flattering an expression of 
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the interest his majesty feels in behalf of the 
artists and manufacturers. 

After addressing congratulations to several 
members of the central jury, who had been pre- 
sented by count de Cazes, his majesty said to 
count Chaptal: **To French industry you have 
done much good. Your son, I know, is follow- 
ing your example, and I bestow on him the 
order of the legion of honour.” Then turning 
to the minister of the interior, he most gracious- 
ly added, “You shali this evening present me 
the ordinance.” 

The elegant service of gilt silver made by Mr. 
Odiot; the vase of Mr. Biennais; several fine 
specimens of silversmith’s work; Mr. Gozzoli’s 
alabasters; the furniture of indigenous wood, 
exhibited by Mr. Vacher; that cradle, less re- 
markable for its magnificent appearance than 
for its high destination ;* Mr. Utschneider’s fine 
earthen wares, to resemble the hard stones; 
the half China, preferable to the best English 
pipe clay; the large carpets of Mr. Sallendrouze, 
which we mentioned yesterday, and the nume- 
rous valuable pieces of porcelain of Messrs. Nast, 
Darte, Dagoty, cadet de Veaux, and other heads 
of our manufactures in this city, have one after 
another, attracted the notice of his majesty, who 
deigned, by the most encouraging words, to ex- 
press his satisfaction to all the artists in his pre- 
sence. He has taken a particular notice of the 
beautiful green vase of chrome, a metal discover- 
ed by Mr. Vauquelin, which, for the first time, 


has been made use of in the manufactory of 


Scevres. 

The king, then, attentively examined several 
pendulums, elegantly finished; the astronomi- 
eal and geodesical instruments of Mr. Lenoir; 
several works of French cutlery, the best at 
this time in Europe, and has had a conversa- 
tion of some length with Mr Regnier, to whom 
he deigned to make a most honourable applica- 
tion of the utile dulci. 

The rich collection of the crystals of Mount 
Cenis; the toilette table, the chimney and vases, 
of the same materials, exhibited by Messrs. De- 
sarnaud, all manufactured at Mr. Dartigue’s; 
besides two splendid chandeliers of rock crys- 
tal have been the objects of the most attentive 
examination of his majesty. 

Having reached the rooms where are to be 
found the products of our fine manufactories of 
printed calicoes, the king has admired the qua- 
lity, colour, design, and diversity of the works 
: hich were presented to him. He has particu- 

larly examined the products of Messrs. Gross 
Davilliers, Kechlin, Baulfus, and Hausman’s ma- 
nufactories; and asked, with a feeling solicitude, 
how many workmen were employed in each 
manufactory, and if their wages were sufficient 
for the support of those workmen. The king 
said to Mr. Oberkampt, junior, ‘* I was acquaint- 
ed with your father. 1 have seen his manufac- 
tory in its infancy: my governor took me there 
often, and never failed to make me remark, that 
your father never began by building castles, and 
predicted to me that that cautious manufacturer 
would make his fortune by being useful to his 
own country: this prediction has been fully 
realized.” 





* This cradle is destined for the child of the 
dutchess of Berry. 


The king has remarked the products of the 
royal school of Chalons, and taken notice of the 
gilded bronzes, which they have manufactured 
there. His majesty complimented the appren- 
tices and three professors who were present. 

On crossing the landing at the head of that 
magnificent southern staircase, which does so 
much honour to the genius of Mr. Fontaine, the 
monarch addressed to that able architect the 
most flattering words, and afterwards examined 
the optical instruments of Mr. Rebours. 

The linen cloth of ail kinds, the products of 
the fine manufactories of St. Quentin, the cot- 


ton cambrics, lawns, muslins; the woollen tapes of 


every description; the laces, cachemire shawls, 
lately made with the wool of the Thibet goats ; 
plain or figured silks, out of the manufactories 
of Lyons, have successively been the subjects of 
the judicious observation of his majesty. The in- 
habitants of that industrious city have been 
honoured with the most glorious proofs of his 
royal satisfaction. The monarch has particu- 
larly admired, in the same room where the nu- 
merous and rich products of Mr. Jerneau are ex- 
hibiting, the time-keeper} of Mr. Brequet. 

The next room, his majesty took notice cf the 
fine physical and optical instruments of Mr. 
Tecker. This artist having presented to the 
king several small opera glasses composed of 
three tubes, which glasses can be disposed of in 
the gross for thirty sows a piece, his majesty 
has tried one by directing it towards a window 
where two ladies, relations to Mr. Tecker, were 
standing. On returning the spying-glass, the 
king said to these ladies: “1 beg your pardon, 
ladies, but, when my glass brings nearer to my 
eyes such agreeable objects, 1 with regret cease 
to make use of it.” 

Mr. Werner’s handsome furniture of indige- 
nous wood, as well as the vase, table, and cup 
of malachite metal, marvellous work, manufac- 
tured by Messrs. Thomire; and the elegant 
bronzes of Mr. Ravrio, have attracted his majes- 
ty’s particular attention. Mr. Boucher, as we 
mentioned before, has had the honour of making 
an experiment of Mr. Chanot’s violins of a new 
construction, in the presence of the king; and 
Mr. Didot has offered to him a beautiful copy of 
La Henriade. 

The king has likewise minutely remarked the 
types and ingenious vignettes, or printer’s flow- 
ers, of Mr. Mole. 

He has been offered sugar loaves of the purest 
white, out of the manufactory of count Chap- 
tal, and refined aftera process of his own inven- 
tion. His majesty has expressed to that gen- 
tleman, how interested he felt in that discovery, 
and praised his perseverance in spreading its ap- 
plication in France. 

Some specimens of gelatine, obtained by a 
process of Mr. Darcet, being offered to the 
king, he observed that such discovery would do 
so much more honour to the arts, as it would 
procure, at the lowest price, wholesome and 
palatable food to the poor. 

His majesty’s visit into the rooms of the pro- 
ducts of French industry lasted five hours. The 
manufacturer, there, and the ablest artists of the 
metropolis, have been favoured with many ex- 











+ An instrument lately invented to keep time 
more precisely. 
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pressions of satisfaction and benevolence, which 
for a long while will not be forgotten. We will 
not attempt to describe the impressions pro- 
duced by them, on those who have witnessed 
this noble an:l interesting scene. France, scarce- 
ly entering in the enjoymeat of her domestic 
freedom, still engaged in retrieving all her loss- 
es, and in the first year of her independence, 
exhibiting, in the presence of her king, the 
luxury and magnificence of the richest, as well 
as the most useful arts. What a striking proof 
of a great naticn’s power, under the admuinistra- 
tion of a wise monarch! 


In a speech delivered 2d March, 1819, 
by Thomas Folwell Buxton, in the House 
of Commons, on sir James Mackintosh’s 
motion to appoint a committee on the 
subject of capital punishments, there are 
some facts stated which prove most in- 
contestably the error of the present severe 
criminal code of Great Britain. 

At present the number of capital of- 
fences by statute is 223, and the following 
statement shows the very great proportion 
enacted of late years: 

In the reign of the Plantagenets there 


were - - - - 4 
Tudors - ~ 297 
Stuarts - - “ 36 
Brunswick - - 156 


Or, to make it still stronger, more crimes 
have been denounced as capital in the 
reign of his majesty, than in the reigns of 
the Plantagenets, the ‘Tudors and the Stu- 
arts combined. 

Mr. R. remarks: “Success in all other 
applications to government, in. the time of 
Mr. Burke, was problematical; but no man 
retired in disappointment who only craved 
the indulgence of ‘a felony without benefit 
of clergy.” 

To prove the reluctance to convict of 
capitai offences by the juries, he gives two 
documents, showing the number of persons 
convicted and acquitted of crimes not ca- 
pital, and those capital. In the former 
case there are four convictions for one ac- 
quittal, and the latter only two; which 
proves that the probability of conviction is 
twice as great in offences not capital, as in 
those which are by law punishable with 
death. 


The Calcutta Journal of the 13th July 
contains a notice that captain Henderson 
of the ship Hercules, who had communica- 
tions with the descendants of the crew of 
the ship Bounty, on Pitcairn’s island, in a 
late voyage to South America, being about 
to return to that country and intending to 
call at Pitcairn’s island, will take out any 
iron tools, or other articles that may be 
useful to the islanders, together with such 








English books as would be likely to im- 
prove their condition generally. In con- 
sequence, it appears that 300 rupees were 
subscribed by the benevolent and laid out 
in supplies for them. 


Enterprise of Yankee Seamen.—An en- 
terprising individual from Boston, it is 
very well known, some years ago engaged 
in the original and successful projectof sup- 
plying many of the West Indian islands 
with ice. It is carried thither during the 
winter, from this country, and npn. 
ice houses for safe keeping, until it can‘be 
sold. ‘The stock of ice being expected to 
fall short at Martinique, early last summer 
an American master from Mount Desert, 
in Maine, offered to supply a cargo of the 
article, in the hottest weather, for a stipu- 
lated price. The contract was made, and 
the master having completed the voyage, 
in which he was engaged, by returning to 
the United States, proceeded immediately 
to the arctic regions “of thick ribb’d ice.” 
He captured an island, or ice-berg and 
towed it into harbour, where he loaded his 
vessel, and departed with it to the West 
Indies, delivered his cargo in good order 
agreeable to his contract, thus realizing 
one of the reveries of St. Pierre, who wish- 
ed all the navies of the world might be em- 
ployed in towing islands of ice into tropi- 
cal regions. [ Bost. Intel. 

Affidavit Fees.—The late lord Clonmel 
who never thought of demanding more for 
an affidavit, used to be well satisfied with 
a shilling, provided it was a good one. In 
this time the Warwickshire shillings were 
current, and he used the following precau- 
tions to avoid being imposed upon by 
taking a bad one :—* You shall true an- 
swer make to such questions as shall be 
demanded of you, touching this affidavit, 
so help you God !” Js this a good shilling? 
Are the contents of this affidavit true? Is 
this your name and hand-writing ? 


There are printed in London siaxty- 
three different newspapers, one hundred 
and twenty in the several counties of 
England and Wales, exclusive of Middle- 
sex; and twenty-eight in Scotland ; making 
together a total of two hundred and eleven 
public journals published in England. nl 
Ireland they have about one-third of the 
above number. 

The Federal Republican (in noticing the 
assertion of the National Intelligencer that 
expenditures have been made in fitting out 
vessels to cruise for slave ships and pi- 
rates) inquires in what latitude they have 
sailed, and recommends Chesapeake Bay 
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as a cruising ground, in which the govern- 
ment vessels might be very successful. 


The late Rev. Dr. Bentley by his will 
has given to the American Antiquarian 
Society all his German books, New Eng- 
land printed books, manuscripts not of his 
own hand, the contents of his cabinet, and 
all his paintings and engravings. ‘These 
will be deposited and kept at Worcester, 
in the building erected by Isaiah Thomas, 
L.L.D. the founder and munificent bene- 
factor of the Antiquarian Society. 

Dr. Bentley has also bequeathed to the 
College at Meadville, in Pennsylvania, all 
his classical and theological books, dic- 
tionaries, lexicons, and bibles. 

Of this college little is known here: on 
turning to Worcester’s Gazetteer, we find 
it is situated at the northwest corner of 
Pennsylvania, near Lake Erie; that Mead- 
ville is a village of about 450 inhabitants, 
that this colleze was “incorporated in 
1817. No buildings have yet been erect- 
ed. The funds amount to about 10,000 
dollars. The library contains about 1000 
volumes. The number of students has not 
yet exceeded 8.” 

Rev. Timothy Alden is president of the 
institution. 

Meadville College, if we recollect right, 
is the institution that bestowed diplomas 
of L.L. D. on two of our literati, Isaiah 
Thomas, Esq. of Worcester, and Hon. 
James Winthrop, of Cambridge. 

[ Boston Gaz. 

A new and cheap Conductor of Lightning.— 
Mr. Capostolle, a French professor of che- 
mistry, affirms that a rope of straw supplies 
the place of metal conductors. The experi- 
ments which he has made confirm, as he says, 
that the lightning enters a rope of straw placed 
in its way, and passes through it into the ground 
so gently, that the hand of a person holding a 
rope at the time does not perceive it. Mr. 
Capostolle adduces the following in proof of 
his assertion:—It is well known,” says he, 
‘‘ that a severe shock is received by a person 
who immediately touches the Leyden vial. But 
if a person take a rope of straw, only seven or 
cight inches long, in his hand, and touch, with 
the end of this rope, a Leyden vial, so strongly 
charged that an ox might be killed by it, he 
will neither see a spark, nor feel the slightest 
shock.” in Mr. Capostolle’s opinion, such a 
«onductor, made of straw, which would not cost 
wbove three francs, would be able to protect an 
extent of sixty acres of ground from hail; and 


were the houses and fields protected in this | 


manner, neither hail nor lightning could da- 
mage them. [Petersburgh Intelligencer. 


Indian Jurisprudence.—The Cherokees, it is 
said, have established something like a judicia- 
ry system, and introduced into their society, 
many of the laws and usages of civilization. 
Some of their savage institutions are disappear- 











POETRY. 


ing under the ameliorating influence of moral 
justice. Bigamy, we understand, is done away 
with, and prohibited by severe penalties. As a 
specimen of the manner in which they dispense 
justice in case of trivial import, we relate the 
following anecdote, said to be authentic. 

An Indian assaulted another, of which regular 
information was made. The judge ordered the 
sheriff to bring the parties before him. The 
sheriff went in pursuit of them, but returned 
without them. “Where are your prisoners ?”? 
said the judge. “I caught them,” replied the 
sheriff. “ What did you do with them?” “Tf 
gave the defendant fifteen lashes.” “* What did 
you do with the plaintiff?” “ Gave him fifteen 
too.” What with the informer, or witness ?” 
“Why I gave him twenty-five lashes—for had 
he held his tongue, there would have been none 
of this fuss and trouble.” It would be well if 
all the dispensations of justice. could be so 
equally and promptly administered. 

[Savannah Museum. 

Russel Colvin—the man of whose supposed 
murder two men in Vermont were found guilty, 
is to be seenin the museum at Albany ! 


Portryp. 


WEEHAWKEN. 
From “Fanny,” by the Author of the Pieces 
signed Croaker. 
Weehawken! In thy mountain scenery yet 
All we adore of nature in her wild 
And frolic hour of infancy, is met ; 
And never has a summer’s morning smil’d 
Upon a lovelier scene, than the full eye 
Of the enthusiast revels on, when high 


Amidst thy forest solitudes, he climbs 

O’er crags that proudly tower o’er the deep, 
And knows that sense of danger, 

The breathless moment—when his daring step 
Is on the verge of the cliff, and he can hear 
The low dash of the wave with startled ear, 


Like the death music of his coming doom, 

And clings to the green turf with desperate 
force, 

As the heart clings to life; and when resume 

The current in his veins their wonted course, 

There lingers a deep feeling—like the moan 

Of wearied ocean, when the storm is gone. 


In such an hour he turns, and on his view, 
Ocean, and earth and heaven, burst before him, 
Clouds slumbering at his feet, and the clear blue 
Of summer’s sky, in beauty bending o’er him— 
The city bright below; and far away, 
Sparkling in golden light, his own romantic bay. 


Tall spire, and glittering roof, and battlement, 
And banners floating in the sunny air, 
And white sails o’er the calm blue waters bent, 
Green isle, and circling shore, are blended there, 
In wild reality, When life is old, 
And many a scene forgot, the heart will hold 


Its memory of this; nor lives there one 

Whose infant breath was drawn, or boyhood 
days 

Of happiness were passed beneath that sun, 

That in his manhood’s prime can calinly gaze 

Upon that bay, or on that mountain stand, 

Nor feel the prouder of that native land. 

















Patent Machine Paper of J. & T. Gilpin, Brandywine. 
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